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TECHNICAL CHAPTERS, No. 9. 

Tiles {Concluded.) 
By Lewis F. Day. .. 




THERE are "overglaze" colors 
which cannot be relied upon to 
% ^§S 3^ combine thoroughly with the 

glaze. A third method of painting 
has therefore occurred to the potter, 
a kind of middle way, where the 
colors themselves are mixed with 
glaze. The painter, in fact, paints 
with colored glazes — very much to 
the enrichment of his palette. 

In the processes above described 
lie the elements of modern tile- 
making; but the tendency of manu- 
facturers is by no means to simplify 
processes — very much the reverse— 
and tile-making, as it is practised, is 
a rather more complex proceeding 
than it need be, if art were all. 
There is nothing in the nature of 
his craft to prevent a man from 
taking a slab of plastic clay, shaping 
it to his fancy, painting upon it, 
coating it with glaze, and passing it 
through the kiln, producing at one 
firing (if only he could get it straight) a perfect speci- 
men of glazed tile work. All that he would have to do 
would be to use color hard enough to stand the fire 
necessary to the proper baking of the body, and to mix 
"his pigment with a medium which the glaze, when it 
began to flow, would not disturb. 

Of course his palette would be restricted, but not 
necessarily much more so than if he were merely paint- 
ing undergiaze. And it is. not as if restriction were by 
any means the evil the inexperienced think it to be. 
The more we understand of craftsmanship, the more 
plainly we see how invariably it is the artist's safeguard 
— witness the ever satisfactory results of painting in 
natural-colored earth or slip, which, by the way, is 
rightly painted straight upon the raw clay. 

It may be permitted to the artist to suspect, for all 
the too, too practical man may say to the contrar)\ 
that it is by the directest means that the most crafts- 
manlike, and maybe the richest effects are to be got- — 
-certainly when you do get ceramic color produced at 
very great heat it is not to be surpassed — and it is a 
matter of regret to him (idle as it may be) that in the 
interests of commerce it is found more convenient to 
bake a tile three or four times — first to harden it, before 
painting upon it; then to harden the painting; then to 
fuse the glaze; and then again, perhaps to fix the 



painting with which it has been touched up " overglaze." 
One is bound to admit, however, that the manufacturer 
has every argument of prudence and expedience on his 
side, when he begins by firing the body of his tiles first, 
before they are glazed, if by that means they are less 
liable to warp; or when he refrains from submitting his 
color to the unnecessary ordeal of a fire angrier than 
need be to bring out its quality. Economy of production 
depends greatly upon the potter's certainty as to what 
will come out of the kiln. The artistic impulse, we are 
informed on scientific authority, is only a form of mad- 
ness; but happily there are artists, and those of the 
ablest, who are sane enough to look at things in the 
light of common sense. 

Mr. De Morgan, for instance, is as keenly alive to the 
practical side of his craft as though he had never made 
any reputation as an artist. If he persists in cutting 
his tiles out of moist clay instead of pressing them out 
of dust, it is because he is convinced of the greater re- 
sistance of plastic tiles to wet and frost. Other potters 
of equal experience claim that a well-made compressed 
tile is equal to any in durability, and that it is much less 
likely to warp in the fire. Perhaps the truth is that 
plastic tiles are better calculated to stand the weather, 
and dust tiles to come out square and true. Happily, 
since it is in the mechanical part of their trade that our 
manufacturers are most expert, we may safely hope 
that, if they have not yet solved the difficulty of making 
tiles at once true in shape and impervious to the weather, 
it will not be long before they do. 

It will be news to those who are accustomed to look 
upon Mr. De Morgan as the artist par excellerice in tile- 
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painting, to learn that he has for some time past devoted 
his energies to the perfection of what he calls "The 
Brick Face System of Wall Tiling." His method is to 
attach a " face " of tile or glazed brick to the building 
brick before it is laid, so that a wall, instead of being 
first built and then fronted with tiles, is built at once 
with tile face bricks — an operation, says the inventor, 
well within the capacity of any ordinary bricklayer, 
provided he is 
sober. To the 
lay mi n d it 
would seem as 
if the more nat- 
ural thing to do 
would be to use 
glazed bricks. 
And so it would 
— except for the 
greater range of 
color to be ob- 
tained by firing 
at a heat which 
would not suf- 
fi ce> t o m ak e 
hard bricks. 
Whether there 
i s really any 
substantial ad- 
vantage in this 
"facing " re- 
mains to be 
proved. 

The main 
anxiety of the 
great -majority 
of modern pro- 
ducers, perhaps 
because they 
are so entirely 
purveyors of a 
commodity — 
and so little 
craftsmen at all 
— seems to be 
to catch the 
market by some 
quite new thing; 
and as the work- 
manlike thing 
to do has been 
already done, 
they are re- 
duced to doing 
something as 
far removed 
from workman- 
likeness as it is 
from ancient 
precedent. For 
all that, the cur- 
ren t sam pi e 
sheets of the 
large producers, 
far from show- 
ing any great originality, invention, or enterprise, 
look on the whole all very much alike. It is as it 
the makers acted largely on the belief that only what 
has sold is likely to sell, serenely assuming that there 
was no reason why, because one of them had had a 
happy thought, the rest of them should not hasten to 
benefit by it if they could. Now and again the resem- 
blance between patterns by different makers goes so 



far as to remind one of the practice of certain obscure 
brewers, who seek to recommend their small beer by 
the device of a label only so far removed from that of 
some famous firm as to satisfy the dull eyes of the law. 
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THE many and constantly changing aspects of deco- 
rative art revealed in our modern wall papers are 
becoming revolutionary rather than evolutionary, 

leading to a 
higher expres- 
sion of beauty 
in the daily 
environment. 
Nothing is more 
captivatingly 
interesting to 
those who make 
a study of the 
laws of beauty 
as applied to in- 
terior decora- 
tion, than to ex- 
amine the many 
new sensations 
and impressions 
produced ea # ch 
succeeding sea- 
son by our more 
enterprising 
manufacturers. 
The highest 
type of these 
compositions is 
at once classic 
and audacious, 
proving an in- 
herent life, the 
result of a delib- 
erate effort to 
delight the age 
with fresh ele- 
ments of beauty. 
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in interior 
furnish- 
ing illustrates 
so forcibly the 
advance in mat- 
ters decorative 
as the evolution 
of the lamp 
shade, which 
sprung from a 
little green 
pasteboard af- 
fair with its 
pictures of fam- 
ily groups and 
landscapescenes 
of nature. The 
production of 
lamp shades 
to-day is an 
enormous business, especially is this the case in 
America, where one statistician figures it out that in 
fancy lamp shadesthere is over one million dollars 
spent annually. 



ASSUREDLY at the present time the claims of sim- 
plicity need no urging when the subject of bed- 
room furniture is under consideration. 



